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PREFACE, 


This short history was onginally wntten at the request 
of a teacher in one of the Everett schools, for the use 
of her pupils. An after suggestion to have it printed, 
has necessitated several additions. If, in its present form, 
it should be the means of awakening an interest, among 
some of our young people, to a few of the re, sonsibilities 
belonging to them, the writer will feel amply repaid for 
the time spent upon it. 

H. M. 

Malden, 18go. 
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THE HOME OF SAGAMORE JOHN. 


Se CARCELY two hundred and sixty years 

S) have passed since the tract of land now 

claimed by the city of Malden, and the 

4 pleasant towns of Melrose and Everett, 

was a wild, uncultivated spot inhabitated only by 
the Indians. 

Colonies of these Indians were settled in all the 
surrounding country, and had formerly been under 
Chief Nanapashmet, but at his death his widow 
assumed charge, and gave the local rule into the 
hands of her two sons,— Montowampate, or Saga- 
more James (as he was named by the English), having 
the settlement at Saugus, while Wonohaquaham, or 
Sagamore John, had the one at Malden. We also 
find, in a history of Medford, that he had a dwelling 
in that place at the head of the Mystic River. His 
home in Malden was at the extreme southern part 
of the town, “where he dwelt upon a creek, which 
runs from the Marshes, between Powder Horn Hill 
and Winnisimment, into the Mystic, at Sweetser’s or 
Beacham’s Point,” 

In 1630, a small number of persons from Charles- 
town purchased a tract of land from the Indians 
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on the north side of the Mystic, Disputes soon 
arose between the English and the former possessors, 
in regard to the bounds of the land, but before any 
serious trouble arose the small-pox broke out among 
the several Indian colonies, and large numbers were 
carried off by this dread disease, Sagamore John 
being among those taken. The rule then fell to a 
younger brother, Wenepoykin, or, as the settlers 
called him, George Rumney Marsh, being named 
after the place of his habitation (Rumney Marsh), 
which embraced a small portion of Everett and 
Chelsea. He, as well as his brother, Sagamore John, 
dressed, and in many ways followed the customs of 
the English, He lived in peace with his white 
friends until 1651. At this date we find he 
petitioned the General Court “to vouchsafe him 
some small parte or parcell or proportion of his 
inheritance for himself and company to plant in," 
having, at the time, evidence that the same had 
rightfully belonged to his late brother. No mention 
is made that any allowance was ever given him, . 
although the principles by which the colonists were 
roverned admitted of taking no lands except upon 
payment. The chief's attachment for his white 
neighbors grew less from this time, and he and his 
few remaining followers soon after left their homes 
at Rumney Marsh to return no more. Wenepoykin 
afterwards became chief of the Pawtuckets, and 
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joined King Philip in the war of 1675-76. The 
people of Malden do not appear to have suffered any 
of the depredations from the Indians, as many of the 
towns did farther away from the large settlements. 

A few people still remain with us who have 
listened to stories as told by old residents, whose 
homes have been upon the soil formerly occupied by 
the Indians, and have preserved every trace of 
tradition. One, very reliable, points out to us the 
tract of land on the left of Chelsea Street, just after 
passing Everett Springs, (going from the Square,) 
and not long ago known as the “Nichols’ Farm,” 
and tells us “That was once the dwelling place of the 
Indians,” and continues, nodding his head in the 
direction of Everett Springs, “Here is where they 
used to come down for their water,” and pointing 
still farther to the south, “and over there, at Island 
End, is where they used to gotodig clams.” “Why, 
the water used to rise so high that small vessels 
could come up there.” One thing is certain, that, in 
making excavations on these grounds, the bones of 
the red man have been unearthed. 

The land on the “Mystic Side” (Malden) had 
been granted to Charlestown in 1633, and an order, 
dated 1636, fixed the bounds as follows: “that 
Charles Town bounds shall run cight myles up into 
the country from their mecting-house, if noe other 
bounds intercept,” and on the Char n records of 
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1638, “the Gen" Court has setled theire Bounds, by 
granting eight miles from the old Meeting-house 
into the Country Northwest Northrly.” 

The eastern limit agreed upon was from a marked 
tree “above Rumney Marshe neere the written tree 
nore-nore west vpon a straight line by a meridean 
compass Vp into the countrie."" This line has never 
been changed. Early in the year 1649 a division of 
the common lands was made, and most of the territory 
on the Mystic side was left in the hands of the 
dwellers thereon. Charlestown, however, retained 
the southwestern portion. In a defaced document, 
entered on the Middlesex Registry of Deeds, has 
been found, “that in consideration of this, the 
brethren on Mystic side, are by the providence of 
God, shortly to go into a church estate by them- 
selves.” A petition to the General Court soon 
followed and “In answer to the peticon of seull 
inhabitants of Misticke side, their request is granted, 
viz. to be a distinct towne of themselves, and the 
name thereof to be Maulden.” 

The portion given them in 1649 was much larger 
than at the present time, as it included the greater 
part of Everett, City of Malden, Melrose and Green- 
wood, 

In 1695, a division of the common lands (now 
Melrose) to the amount of twenty-three hundred 
acres was made between seventy-four freeholders. 
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The committee appointed by the town to attend to 
the division was authorized to employ “an artis to 
lay out the lots.” 

To avoid entering into many titesome details, we 


will speak of the “North side" as belonging to 


Malden, but the part held by Charlestown was not 
annexed until 1721. The people dwelling in this 
locality were called “Charlestown neighbors,” and 
were active in establishing the first Malden church. 

Among the earliest settlers was Joseph Hills, who 
is supposed to have lived near Bell Rock depot, and 
grave the town its name in honor of the home he left 
in England, Maldon, England, is a place about 
thirty-cight miles from London, and, which there is 
authority for saying, was once the seat of one of the 
earlier British kings, and was made a place of 
grandeur after the Roman invasion, as they erected 
beautiful monuments which were afterwards demol- 
ished by the English people when they freed them- 
selves from Roman rule. 





EARLY CHURCHES, 


eee has been said, “Our fathers were Puri- 
wa tans.” “Let this be an enduring record to 
their fame.” “They were a class of men 
= never to be spoken of but with honor.” 
Why did they come to our shores? To enjoy 
undisturbed their religious belief ; to found colonies 
where every voter should be a freeman. To found a 
settlement meant to them the establishment of a 
church. A society was soon formed, but nothing is 
known concerning the first place of worship except- 
Ing that it stood in “Bell Rock Pasture,” which 
received this name from the fact that a bell hung for 
several years on a heavy frame-work, built upon a 
rock, and was rung to call the people to worship 
and to town meetings. In many localities the 
people were summoned by the roll of the drum, but 
Malden was more highly favored, as we find as early 
as 1682 that the town was indebted #2 115. 3¢. for 
ringing the bell, and a few years later the large 
sum of #41 15s. was paid for a year’s service for 
sweeping the church and ringing the bell. 
The second meeting-house was built in 1658, near 
the same site. The articles of agreement are dated 
Oct. 11, 1658 They call for the building and 
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finishing “upp” of “a good strong Artificial meeting- 
House of Thirty-three foot Square,” and then 
continues to state all expected requirements. It Job 
Lane, the contractor, “or his assigns, fulfill the 
contract, the “Selectmen” agree to pay “sd Job~ 
the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds “in corne, 
cord-wood, and provisions, sound and merchantable 
att prices currant and fatt cattle, on valuacon by 
Indifferent men, unless themselves agree the 
prices.” Time wrought changes then, as now, and 
the people were increasing, and in 1727 it became 
necessary to consider the building of a new meeting- 
house. A tract of land was given, for this purpose, 
by Mr. William Sprague, which was so far away 
from the South Malden people that great dissatis- 
faction was felt in that quarter of the town. Con- 
troversies were indulged in, and the matter was 
submitted to the court which assumed control over 
such matters. The First Parish was sustained, 
and the building erected in 1729 on Mr. Sprague’s 
lot, which is no other than where the Universalist 
Church at Malden Centre now stands. 

The present church was erected in 1802. The 
following is a brief record relating to its building: 
“Voted, to build a brick meeting-house.” “Voted 
to purchase the bricks rather than make them.” 
“Voted to pass over the 6th and 7th articles.” 
“Voted to adjourn.” 
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and John Greenland are goe and Treat with collonal 
paige in order to ye Removing of his pew.” Other 
permits were given, from time to time, until th 
seats were alone reserved for the galleries. 

It was also voted, that certain persons were to be 
allowed a piece of land to erect a stable to shelter 
their horses “onthe Sabbath days.” A space of four 
feet was given each person, which was ample room, 
since the farmers rode on their farm horses, and 
were often accompanied by their wives, seated on 
pillions behind them. 

Quartette choirs were not in vogue until a much 
later period, and as books were not plentiful, one of 
the deacons would read two lines of a hymn, the 
congregation would then sing them, when he would 
read two more, and so on to the end. This was 
called “deaconing the hymn.” Many of them were 
not of a particularly cheering nature, being written as 
lessons to ponder over rather than for diversion, and 
were oftentimes made doubly plaintive by being set 
to minor music. We cepy a few for the perusal of 
those who are fond of verse :— 

* Hark ! from the tombs, a doleful sound ; 
Mine ears attend the cry — 
Ye living men, come, view the ground, 
Where you must shortly lie.” 

One story, repeated and vouched for by a well- 

known divine, is, that a much-respected pastor 
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a small society, departed this life, and the usual 
funeral ceremonies were held in the church. The 
choy was invited to assist on this solemn occasion, 
calicine desirous to add as much as possible to 
make the exercises interesting, selected and sang 
the only anthem that they had well practiced 
together, many repetitions of these words occur- 
ring :— 
“Believing, we rejoice, to see the curse removed.” 


Such hymns were sung, and dutifully listened to 
generally, but on one occasion, when a very just and 
worthy man was having the last solemn rites 





performed, and the minister selected the hymn — 


“See how the aged sinner goes, 
Laden with grief and heavy woes, 
Down to the dwellings of the dead, 
With endless curses on his head,” 


the choir refused to sing it, and another one was 
chosen. 
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EARLY SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTORS. 


—=——eeV. MARMADUKE MATHEWS, the 
. first elder called to preside over the 
Malden church, was spoken of as “a godly 
= man,” who lost the support of some of the 
magistrates and ministers, by uttering some “weak 
and unsafe expressions in his teachings,” and for 
which he was censured, Notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the magistrates, the church proceeded 
to ordain Mr. Mathews as their pastor, and by this 
action caused themselves much trouble, as the elder 
was soon called before a committee of nine magis- 
trates and deputies, to “give satisfaction” by “ac- 
knowledging of his sins" which, “if he refused to do 
he is to pay the sum of ten pounds within one 
month.” A remonstrance followed, in which we 
find the following: “ We know of no law of Christ, 
or of the country that binds any church of Christ 
not to ordain their own officers without advice of 
magistrates and churches. Our laws allow free 
liberty of election of all officers from time to time 
provided they be pious, able and orthodox.” <A 
petition, signed by thirty-six women, was presented to 
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the Court, praying “that it would overlook some per- 
sonal failings in their pastor, and that he would be 
permitted to remain and labor with them.” They 
appear to have been just as successful then as they 
have ever been with that body, for we find that in 
three days afterwards, a fine of £50 was levied upon 
the estates of three of the brethren of the church, 
they to collect the money from all offending mem- 
bers who assisted at the installation of their pastor. 
Mr. Mathew's fine was afterwards remitted, and the 
church fine reduced to 4.40, which they were a long 
time im paying. Mr. Mathews left Malden soon 
after, preached for a time at Lynn, but in about two 


years returned to his home in England, where he 


continued his faithful labors until the end of his 
life. 

About the year 1654, Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, 
a graduate of Harvard College, was appointed over 
the society, and assumed his charge when only 
twenty-two years of age. After some years ot scr- 
vice, l-health caused him to relinguish his labors 
with them for a while, and during this time Be pub 
lished severa,epoems, among the number being 
“The Day of Doom,” a descriptive poem on the last 
judgment. It was first published in 1661 or 1662, 
and has reached its seventh edition. It commences. 
with “The security of the World before Christ's 
coming to judgment ;" then follows “ The suddenness, 
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Majesty, and Terror of Christ’s appearing,” and 
alter this are “ All brought to Judgment.” 





Il. 
With dismal chains, strongest rem, 
like Prisoners of Hell, (Tude 6.) 


They're in place before Christ's face, 
till he their Doom shall tell. 

These void of tears, but filled with fears, 

Of endless pains and scalding flames, 
stand waiting for Damnation. 





XAXVIIL 


All silence keep both Goats and Sheep 
before the Judge's Throne ; 

With mild aspect to his Elect 
then speaks the Holy One : 

“My sheep draw near, your sentence hear, 

which is to you no dread, 

Who clearly now discern and know 
your sins are pardoned. 


The pleadings of the hypocrite are heard and 
answered ; also those of the heathen, who pleads 
“want of the Written Word.” Reprobate infants 
plead for themselves. 
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CLAVIT. 
“Tf for our own trangressi-on 
or disobedience, 
We here did stand at thy left hand, 
just were the Recompense ; 
Bot Adam’s guilt our souls hath spilt, 
his fault is charg’d upon us; 
And that alone hath overthrown 
and utterly undone us. 


CLAYVITI. 
“Wot we, but he ate of the Tree 

whose fruit was interdicted, 

Yet on us all of his sad fall 
the punishment 's inflicted. 

How could we sin that had not been, 
or how is his sin our, 

Without consent, which to prevent 
we never had the power? 


CLATX. 


“() great Creator why was our Nature 
depravéd and forlorn? 
Why so defil’d, and made so vil'd 
whilst we were yet unborn? 
If it be just and needs we must 
| transgressors reckoned he, 
Thy Mercy, Lord, to us afford, 
* which sinners hath set free. 
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CLEXT, 
“God doth such doom forbid, 

That men should die eternally 

for what they never did. 
But what you call old Adam's Fall, 

and only his Trespass, 
You call amiss to call it his, 

both his and yours it was, 


CLEXILI, 
“ He was design’d for all Mankind 

to be a public Head : 

A common Root, whence all should shoot, 
anc stood in all their stead. 

He stood and fell, did ill or wel 
not for himself alone, 

EBut for you all, who now his Fall 
and trespass would disown,” 

Then follows a description of the helpless sinners 
standing before ‘“‘an impartial Judge expecting their 
final Sentence.” Nothing now remains for them 
“but everlasting smarts,’ “for Mercy's day is past 
away to any of this Crew.” 





i 





CXCV LI. 
“One natural Brother beholds another 
in his astonied fit, 
ae Yet sorrows not thereat a jot, 
nor pities him a whit. 
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The godly Wife conceives no grief 
mor can she shed a tear 

For the sad state of her dear Mate 
when she his doom doth hear.” 


CXCIX. 


“The tender Mother will own no other 

of all her num‘rous brood, 

But such as stand at Christ's right hand, 
acquitted through his blood. 

The pious Father had now much rather 
his graceless Son should lie 

In Hell with Devils, for all his evils 
burning eternally.” 


CCI. 
(THE JUDGE PRONOUNCETH SENTENCE.) 
“Ve sinful wights, and curséd sprights 
that work iniquity, 
Depart together from me for ever 
to endless Misery ; 
Your portion take in yonder Lake, 
where Fire and Brimstone Hameth ; 
Suffer the smart which your desert 
as its due wages claimeth.” 
CCY., | 
They wring their hands, their caitifi-hands, 
and gnash their teeth for terror ; 
They cry, they roar for anguish sore, 
and gnaw their tongues for horror. 
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But get away without delay, 
Christ pities not your cry ; 
Depart to Hell, there may you yell 
and roar Eternally. 

The closing verses are devoted to a description of 
the saints rejoicing to see this judgment executed 
upon the wicked world, and the triumphant ascen- 
sion into heaven of Christ's elect. 

Mr. Wigglesworth returned to his people after a 
few years, and administered to them, in body as well 
asin mind, having in his absence from them made 
a slight study of medicine. He remained in Malden 
the rest of his days, where his name was, and still is, 
revered, His body lies in the northerly portion of 
Bell Rock Cemetery, and on his gravestone, at the 
bottom part, can be plainly read :— 


“ Here lyes Interd in Silent Grave Below 
Mauldens Physician of Soul and Body two," 





Rev. Joseph Emerson, (a great grandfather of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,) was an able man, who 
remained with the society from 1721 until 1767, a 
period of forty-six years, during which time he lost 
only two Sabbaths on account of sickness. 

Rev, Peter Thatcher, settled in 1770, (being only 
eighteen years of age,) remained with his people 
through the trying events of the Revolutionary War. 
He was called, by Whitfield, “the young Elijah,” 
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and pronounced by him “the ablest preacher in 
the colonies." During his ministry, he was called 
upon to take active part in outside movements. He 
contributed to the press, and, by invitation of the 
people of Boston, delivered an oration in commem- 
oration of the Boston Massacre. Not being allowex 
by the British governor to deliver this address in 
Boston, the people repaired to Watertown where it 
was given amid great applause. He afterwards 
settled over the Brattle Street Church, Boston, and 
became an eminent divine. 

A story told in connection with him during his 
stay in Malden, and oft repeated by him to the 
delight of his friends, is somewhat like this: He 
chanced to call, one afternoon, upon a lady who bore 
the name of being both poor and proud. He was 
pleasantly received, and the lady expressed her 
regret “that her pastor had not come earlier to dine 
with her, as she had such a nice turkey for dinner, 
and she knew he ‘loved turkey so much.'" “No 
doubt of it, no doubt of it, madam ;"" was his ready 
reply, “I perceive you have had turkey for dinner, 
and here is a feather of it on your kerchief." The 
feather was a large dab of hasty pudding and mo- 
lasses, a dish that, for a long time after this, was 
known as “ Malden turkey.” 

Kev. Adoniram Judson was called the following 
year, 1786, to fill the place left vacant by Mr. 
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Thatcher. His stay was a brief one, but during his 
residence here his son, Dr, Judson, the missionary, 
was born. 

Other able men occupied the pulpit; Reverends 
Benjamin Bunker, Benjamin Blackman, Thomas 
Cheever, David Parsons, Aaron Green,—all admin- 
istered to the spiritual needs of the people. 

Until about the year 1800, all the people worshiped 
with the First Church. At least thirty churches 
are now required within the same limits, Perhaps 
too many particulars have been noticed on this 
subject to prove interesting to many, but we must 
recollect that this was the making and unmaking of 
townships, as only church members were freemen 
and allowed to vote on town matters, Added to this, 
the doings of the church are the most complete 
historical items to be obtained in regard to our 
ancestors. 


- aati 
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THE SCHOOLS. 


MT is to be supposed that Malden complied 
: with the educational law of Massachu- 
dS setts, which was established at an early 
—"_—s date, and required every father of a fam- 
ily to have his children taught to read and write. 

In 1663, a sum of money was left by William 
Godden for the purpose of educating poor children 
in Charlestown and Malden. 

Records are made, from time to time, of the 
election of “scool-masters,” and the allowance made 
for their services, which, in some instances, was 50 
small that the benefit of the scholars was also added. 

The school-master was expected “To learn chil- 
dren and youth to Reed and wright and to Retme- 
tick acording to his best Skill.” 

Spelling is nowhere to be found among the list of 
requirements. Considerable difficulty appears to 
have been found in always obtaining a suitable 
person as instructor, and Malden was several times 
presented at the “Court Sessions for not maintaining 
a school.” On the list of teachers, the names of 
Jenkins and Sprague are oftenest found. The 
former was the first entered upon the existing town 
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records. An incomplete item dated 1691, reads, 
“Ezekiel Jenkins continuing to be the Towne's 
scoule master,’’ Nathaniel Jenkins held his office for 
forty years, and was called “good Master Jenkins.” 
A descendant, Mrs. Adelaide Nichols, has the old 
desk he used while occupying this position, and 
which possibly held the rod he was wont to use, 
being a firm believer in the old adage “ Spare the rod, 
spoil the child.” 

In 1703, the town “Votted that ye scool shall be 
kep jn ye watch hous for this yeere,” and in 1713, 
“Voted that ye school-house shall be jmproved for a 
wach hous when ther js an occasion and nott To 
disoblige ye school jn sd house at aney time.” 

Harvard College was raised from a public school 
to a college through the generous gift of Rev. John 
Harvard, who bequeathed to it his library and about 
$4,000 (1638). Towards the support of this school 
every family in Massachusetts was expected to con- 
tribute (once at least) twelve-pence, or a peck of 
corn, or its value, 

Among the earlier graduates from this institution 
will be found the names of several Malden men. 

In 1710, a vote was passed “yt ye scool shall be 
Removed into three parts of ye Town, The first 
halt yeer in ye center, and one quarter in ye south- 
wardly end And one quarter in ye nothardly end of 
ye Town.” 
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In 1712, a vote was taken to build a school-house 
“20 foots in lengte 16 foots wide 6 foots stud betwen 
joints,” and thirty-five pounds were allowed for the 
cost of building. 

Sixty years ago, only four school-houses were 
needed, each containing a single room. The centre 
one stood where Sprague Strect joins Salem Street, 
another at the “North End,” on the old road 
(Lebanon Street, Melrose). The one at the “ South 
End" was on Nelson’s Hill, and the fourth was on 
the Lynn road, quite near where Lebanon Street 
opens into Maplewood Square. 





THE MILITARY, 164g — 1975. 


wee) soon as the town was incorporated, a 
2} military company was formed, which was 
spoken of as “The band of Malden who 
have not chosen their officers, and are 
led by Mr. Joseph Hills.” Others from the place 
joined with citizens from some of the surrounding 
towns in forming a company of cavalry, Its 
standard was of dark crimson upon which was a 
sword upheld by a naked arm. Some of this com- 
| pany responded to the call for help in King Philip's 
| War, In the battle at Narragansett Fort (1675), a 
Malden man named Edmund Chamberlain was killed, 
-and among the number wounded was James Chad- 
wick and Phineas Upham, the latter dying soon after 
from the effects of his wounds. The town was 
credited with having furnished twenty-three men as 
her quota, 

Again, in the French War, our men were actively 
engaged, and at the capture of Fort Wilham Henry, 
1757, Lieutenant Simon Wade was slain. 

An order, signed John Phillips, Serg’t Major, 
and directed to Capt. John Sprague in Malden, reads, 
in part, for him “to detatch out of yor Companie to 
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able Soldiers well appointed with arms and Amuni- 
tion for their Majies Service to defend the ffrunteer 
Townes and prosecute ye Common Enemy. You 
are to Cause them to Randevouse at wooburne, by 
the meeting-house, on Tuesday, the Thirtyeth of this 
Instant, at one of the Clock in the Afternune, their 
to Receive farther orders. Hereof you may not fail 
at yor Peril. Dated in Charles Towne, the igth of 
June, L691, and in the Third yeare of their. Majies 
reigne. 

An endorsement on the back of this order, reads 
“John green, James whitehead went to the place of 
randazvouse July 17, 1691." 

The terror of the words “at yor Peril,” failed to 
have effect, or, if Captain Sprague sent his men to 
report at the specified time, the traveling must have 
been bad, as they were seventeen days behind the 

appointment. 
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' OPPRESSION RESISTED. 


eel causes of dissatisfaction among the 
% colonists towards the Royal Government 
were many, In 1684 the charter of the 

m= colonists was declared forfeited by a com- 
mission sent by Charles II, and all their rights 
passed into the king's hands. 

Two years later (1686), Edmund Andros, a favor- 
ite with the new king, James II, was knighted and 
sent to be governor of New England. <A council 
was appointed independent of the people. The 
House of Representatives was abolished, and threats 
made that their form of public worship would not be 
allowed, Taxes, in many ways, were imposed upon 
them, and, upon their refusal to pay, were punishable 
by imprisonment. They were told their estates were 
without value; “that deeds signed by Indians are of 
no more value than the scratch of a bear's paw.” 

Such oppression was not to be tolerated. The 
people poured into Boston from all quarters, and on 
the 18th of April, 1689, seized and imprisoned the 
rovernor, and alterwards organized a council. 

The action taken by the town at this time is 
recorded under May 6, 1686, “that we do desire and 
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expect that our honored Governor, Deputy Governor, 
and Assistants, elected and sworn by the Freeman 
of this Colony, in May, 1686, together with the Dep- 
uties then sent down by the respective towns to the 
Court then holden, and which was never legally dis- 
solved, shall convene, resume, and exercise the Gov- 
ernment as a General Court according to our 
Charter, on the oth day of this inst, May; and in so 
doing, we do hereby promise and engage to aid and 
assist them to the utmost of our power, with our 
persons and estates,” The accession of William 
and Mary to the throne (1689) was the occasion of 
much rejoicing among the colonists, as they were 
granted the right of the old charter, until a new one 
could be settled. 

The colonists were again made loyal subjects of 
the crown, and remained such, until heavy taxation 
was again levied upon them by the British Parlia- 
ment, and which they were determined to resist, 
declaring they would be assessed only by their own 
representatives, 

™. Such opposition was shown, that the king des- 
4. patched four thousand soldiers, who landed at Bos- 
na ton, September 27, 1768, This action created a still 
e greater feeling of dissension, and frequent brawls 
took place between the colonists and the troops. 


REVOLUTIONARY EVENTS. 


1775. When the first tidings of the 
approach of the British, to destroy the 
military stores at Concord, were made 
known to the people of Malden, a company under 
the command of Capt. Benjamin Blaney, (which was 
on the list of minute men,) promptly marched to the 
assistance of the threatened place. 

On their way, while passing through Menotomy, 
(now Arlington,) they captured a provision train that 
was going to the relief of the British. A truthful 
witness vouches for the fact that the Malden Com- 
pany took this prize. 

An amusing story is told in connection with this 
expedition. “A train of wagons laden with provis- 
ions intended for the British, while passing through 
Menotomy, was fired upon by a few old men who 
had concealed themselves behind a stone wall. The 
surprised drivers abandoned their wagons and fled 
for safety, and are said to have called upon an old 
woman, whom they met, for protection. In some of 
the papers that were published soon after, and were 
opposed to the royal cause, was the following sum, 
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under the “rule of three": If one old Yankee 
woman can capture six grenadiers, how many sold- 
iers will it require to conquer America ?” 

Very old people still remember Pomp Magus, a 
colored man, who, on the nineteenth, was working 
near by, and ran to the aid of the old men. His rifle 
was not loaded at the time, and was in the form of a 
pitchfork handle, which he leveled over the wall, and 
answered all purposes to point at the flying men. 
His share of the stores consisted of a sum of money 
and a leg of “bacon.” He joined the army, went 
through the Revolutionary War, and returned to 
Malden to live, and where he embraced every oppor- 
tunity on “Muster Days” to don his old uniform, 
with his military badge pinned upon his breast, 
and parade the streets shouting, “Cambric,” meaning 
Cambridge. He died at the almshouse at an 
advanced age. 

Anyone can but feel repaid to take a drive over 
the roads traversed by our men of 1775. The 
citizens of Cambridge, Arlington, and Lexington, 
have placed stones along the way to point out to 
visitors all points of interest. One tells the place 
where two West Cambridge men were shot, by the 
English, while taking a drink of water in front of 
Cooper's tavern; another informs us “that on this 
spot Captain Whittemore, an old man of eighty 
years, was found bayoneted, beaten and left for dead, 
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but: recovered and lived eighteen years longer ;” 
another on the avenue points out where the old men 
captured the wagon train, and so on, all along the 
route, until Lexington Common is reached, where 
the battle was fought. Here a suitable monument 
has been erected that tells the story of the day, and 
a few of the words spoken by some of the participants 
in the action. 

At the retreat of the British from Concord, Capt 
Blaney's company followed in pursuit. This company 
was composed of men from all parts of the town. 
Among its members was Mr. Phineas Sprague, 
whose home was at North Malden, who is spoken of 
as being “a zealous advocate of American rights.” 
In a discourse delivered by 5. Osgood Wright, 
reference is made to Mr. Sprague as being quite 
advanced in life (he was fifty years old) at the break- 
ing out of the war, and was very deaf; “but his heart 
Was as impervious to fear as his ears were to sound, 
and when the rest of his party were flying from the 
view of the enemy, he was seen upon a piece of 
rising ground, swinging his hat and shouting 
“Victory.” Just before the battle of Bunker Hill, 
several attempts were made by persons to cross the 
Mystic, to go to the assistance of the American 
troops on the Charlestown side. They were pre- 
vented by shots fired from a British barge stationed 
farther down the river. Mr. Sprague, when he 
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arrived at the landing, entered a boat and called upon 
others to follow him, daring the British by his bold- 
ness. Several shots were fired at him, but he 
escaped unharmed. One of the embedded shells he 
afterwards dug from the bank of the river, to keep, 
as he expressed it, “to remember his friends by.” 
This shell was in possession of one of his descend- 
ants until a few years ago. It is supposed a rag- 
picker also placed a value upon it, and added it to 
his collection. 

The exciting events of the nineteenth, aroused the 
people to gather some of their forces in this vicinity. 
Several pieces of cannon were brought from New- 
buryport and given to Capt. John Dexter to place 
in some secure spot, ready to be brought forward 
when occasion demanded. 

Capt. Dexter lived on Pleasant Street (Malden), 
and the place is a noticeable one, being made so by 
the line of aged elms that extend each side of the 
driveway, but which Father Time is fast helping to 
remove. Could they speak to us today, no doubt they 
could tell us just what time the cannon passed under 
their shade, one hundred and fifteen years ago. 

In the following Mav, two companies, one under 
Capt. Blaney, of Malden, another under Capt. 
oprague, of Chelsea, were called upon to defend the 
seacoast of these towns. These companies were 
sent, with others, on the twenty-ninth of May, to 
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Noddle’s Island (East Boston), to drive off the live 
stock, 

The British admiral at Boston immediately sent 
some marines and an armed schooner to intercept 
them, but the Yankees , 
taking, and killed some of the cattle; drove off the 
rest to Hog Island; burned a farm-house and barn, 
and retreated under a heavy fire from the redcoats, 
or lobsterbacks, as some called them. 

The reinforced Americans, under command of 








Gen, Putnam, kept up a brisk fire all night upon the 


island, and, when morning dawned, our men saw a 
stranded and abandoned vessel. . 

The Americans boarded her, took of her guns, 
and burned her to the water's ede 

A few days after, they returned to the island and 
burned a house. 

The possession of this island was of value, as now 
obstructions were not as liable to occur while build- 
ing their breast-works at Breed's Hill. 

On the seventeenth of June, Capt. Blaney's com- 
pany was stationed at a point of defense not far 
from where the attack took place. Another com- 
pany, under Capt. Naler Hatch, was ordered to 
Seacham's Point, to the east of the present junction 
of Bow and Main Streets. A long line of earth- 
works was thrown up east and west from this place, 














were equal] to their under- 
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the remains of which were to be found some few 
years ago, 

All able-bodied men were obliged to organize into 
small companies, or squads, for home protection, 
The North side, dotted over with productive farms, 
was an inviting sight for a foraging party to light 
upon, and not enough men could be collected as a 
proper guard, and a company from Essex County, 
under command of Capt. Lindsey, was assigned duty 
at an exposed position on the river, some distance 
to the westward of Beacham’s Point. 

We know too well how the battle of Bunker Hill 
ended, and of the retreat of our men to Prospect 
Hill. 

Some of the wounded were brought to Malden on 
the evening alter the battle. 

On August 6th, a small party of rebels crossed the 
river, near where Capt. Lindsey was stationed, 
burned a house, but was soon forced to retreat under 
fire from a field-piece placed some distance up the 
river, 

The attention of the British, who were now well 
fortified on Bunker's Hill, was given to the Americans, 
who were intrenching themselves further up the 
river, and more to the south, on Ploughed Hill. 

The presence of a British ship and a few floating 
batteries on the Mystic, that were active in firing 


upon the earthworks of the Americans, caused the . 
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people to keep diligent watch, but no farther moles- 
tation was offered the people of Mystic Side. 

During the siege, many inhabitants of Charlestown 
crossed the river, and were joined by some of the 
South Malden people, all hastening to leave the 
threatened places, and many betook themselves to 
Watt's Mount, where they were able to witness the 
whole contest on the seventeenth. (Waitt's Mount 
is where the stand pipe is placed.) 

But all did not leave their homes, and it was with 
much interest that our boys of seventy years ago 
listened to the story of Mrs. Nathan Lyndes, who 
resided at the southern extremity of Bow Street, 
South Malden, and who was able to tell just where 
and how the redcoats came “around the bend" and 
entered Charlestown on thé northeast side. 

The same spirit which actuated the people of 1620 
to leave their native soil and become settlers in a 
strange land, was again awakened in the people of 
1775-76. They saw the contest which must inevi- 
tably follow, and prepared themselves for the strife. 
Their instructions to their representative to the 
“Continental Congress,” passed May 27, 1776, closed 
with these words : “And we now instruct you Sir, to 
give them the strongest assurance, that if they should 
declare America to be a Free and Independent 
Republic, your constituents will support and defend 
the measure to the Last Drop of there Blood and 
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the Last Farthing of their Treasure.” Soon after 
these resolutions were passed, a call for recruits for 
the army was made, and answered, and others fol- 
lowed and were responded to, and on the list of the 
eizht months’ men are the names of forty-six Mal- 
den men, which is not supposed to embrace all the 
sons who enlisted. 

Besides those who did good service on land, there 
were others who did good duty on the sea. Mr. 
Daniel Waters not only marched with Capt, Blaney's 
company to Lexington on the nineteenth of April, but 
shortly after was given command of a gun-boat on 
Charles River, acting as coast protection, The follow- 
ing January he was promoted to the schooner Lee, 
and while in command of her brought the prize ship 
Hope into Boston Harbor, where the English fleet 
was stationed. He also assisted in the capture of a 
number of transports laden with valuable supplies, 
which were greatly needed by the continental army. 
In 1777, Capt. Waters, through the recommendation 
of General Washington, was appointed a captain in 
the United States navy, and soon-after received or- 
ders to build, for his own command, a ship of twenty- 
four guns. This order seems never to have. been 
fulfilled, and we find that he sailed as a volunteer for 
a short time, but was soon again in command of the 
captured British frigate Fox. The Fox, in company 
with other vessels, while watching off Halifax, en- 
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counted a British fleet, and after a sharp contest was 
taken captive, as was also another United States 
vessel, the Hancock. 

Capt. Waters was made prisoner and carried to 
New York, where he remained captive until April 
1778. 

Again in 1779, he was assigned charge of the 
United States brig Gen. Gates, and later to the armed 
ship Thorn. Not long after this last appointment, he 
came upon the British brigs Tryon and Sir William 
Erskine. The former hailed the American vessel, 
and asked “by what right she wore the thirteen stars 
in her pendant?” “T'll let you know presently,” 
was the reply of Capt. Waters, and with this he gave 
them a good broadside at short range. A long 
encounter followed. The Tryon was badly shattered, 
but managed to escape under cover of the night, 
but the Sir William Erskine was secured after a 
long chase. During this combat, Capt. Waters 
received a severe wound in his right knee, from the 
effects of which he never wholly recovered. After 
manning the Sir William Erskine with part of his 
crew, he sent her to Boston, and continued on his 
voyage with only sixty men. The following year he 
made another capture, the Sparlin, which was taken 
after a short encounter. His last appointment, to 
the armed ship Friendship, was made in 1781, The 
war soon closing, his services were no longer 
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required, and he retired to his home, where he died 
at the advanced age of eighty-five years. 

His house stood just north of Everett Springs, 
which were called “ Waters’ Springs” for many years, 
and were free alike to man and beast. During the 
war of 1812, he was often heard to lament over his 
lameness, as it prevented him from again offering his 
services to his country, although he had then reached 
more than ‘three-score ‘years and ten,’ the time 
allotted to man. 

Mr, Jonathan Oakes, a citizen of South Malden, 
was placed in command of a merchant vessel, before 
he was twenty years of age. When only twenty-six, 
we learn of him in charge of the armed ship Hawke, 
that sailed in company with the Fox and Hancock on 
the expedition, when they were seized, but by some 
means became separated from them, and thus escaped 
their il!-fortune, While in command of this vessel, 
he made some important captures, among the num- 
ber, being the British brig Betsey. After the close 
of the war he made several voyages on merchant 
vessels, but at the prime of life, retired to his home, 
where he led rather an active life, being interested 
in town affairs, and was so highly respected by his 
fellow-citizens that he was elected twelve times to 
represent them at the General Court, the year 1814 
closing the last of his service. 

Capt. Nathan Nichols and Capt. Naler Hatch 
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were appointed to the command of armed vessels. 
Capt. Nichols lived on the farm of which mention 
has been made. 

The Hatch estate was at the eastern limit of 
South Malden. A part of it is now included in 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 

Dr. John Sprague enlisted in the navy at the early 
part of the war. He was taken prisoner and carried 
to England, The following is a copy of his dis- 
charge paper, now in the hands of Charles H. 
Sprague, Malden. 








“Jo all whom if may concern.” 

“These are to certify that the bearer, John Sprague, an 
American Prsoner of war, late Surgeon on board the 
Thomas Merchant vessel is set at Liberty, Pursuant to an 

missioners for sick and wounded 
Scamen ancl for Exchanging Prisoners of war. Dated at 
their office on Tower Hill, London the thirticth Day of 
November Instant. Given under my hand this Twenty 
Second Day of November 1781. 





]=*. How, Agent 
for Prisoners of war 
Ai Ainsaie. 


Dr. Ezra Green was born in Mahlen, in 1747, and 
commenced the practice of medicine, at Dover, N. H., 
a few years before the opening of the war. He 
joined the army, as a surgeon, immediately alter the 
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battle of Bunker Hill, and remained in the service 
until after the evacuation of the British from Boston. 
In 1877, he was appointed surgeon in the navy. He 
is spoken of as having a strong moral character, to 
which was added a calm, undisturbed mind. 

Mr, Bernard Green did active service in the army 
during a portion of the war. The Green homestead 
was south of Bell Rock pasture, on Green Street, 
now named Medford Street. 

Dr. Aaron Dexter made several voyages to Europe 
as a medical officer. He was taken prisoner by the 
British, but was released before the close of the war, 























TAXES. 


SHE people of Malden endured many hard- 
ships, as others all over the country were 
called to do. At best their means were 

* limited, and the extra calls demanded of 
them occasioned the strictest frugality. 

In consequence of the depreciation of the conti- 
nental money, the town passed a law in 1779, regu- 
lating the prices of several articles. Among other 
things, were two very essential ones: “West India 
Toddy was to be 16 shillings a bowl, and New 
England rum 12 shillings a bow], but this vote was 
reconsidered and the price of toddy changed to “18 
shillings a bowl, if made of loaf sugar, and 16 
shillings a bowl, if made of brown sugar.” 

While speaking of taxes, let us go still farther 
back, and note some of the entries found in an old 
town book :— 

In 1696, “the poll tax on males was 12 pence ;" 

““Oxen or horses 3 pence per head” 

“Plough-land and meadow 1 penny per acre." 

“Pasture land 4 penny an acre.” 

In 1751, the town made an abatement of three 
shillings and eleven pence to Samuel Wayde, “that 









he was rated for his neg 
rate.” | | 

This directs attention to the monetary syaters of 
the state. 

After the supplies of hard money, which the 
colonists brought with them from home, had be- 
come exhausted, substitutes were used to fill the 
deficiency, and beaver, wampum, or shell money, 
grain, cattle and other produce, and finally bullets 
were used, 

A mint for coining silver was established in 1652, 
and some of the coins bore the figure of a pine tree. 

In 1686 the mint was closed and a state bank was 
instituted, whose existence was of short duration. 

In order to pay of the debts contracted by the 
French War, the state, in 1690, began to issue bills 
of credit. 

After the first year of circulation of these province 
bills, until the year 1712, they passed at par, but 
goon after commenced to decline, because not re- 
deemed as agreed upon. 

In 1742, the payment of debts with the old prov- 
ince money was considered an injustice, and an 
equity bill was passed that required a more pertect 


standard. 
In 1749, the government redeemed these bills of 
credit. 


In 1775, the state was again obliged to issue 
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treasury notes, and before the war closed, or at 
the end of the year 1779, the amount of these notes 
sent forth was », 1,600,000. 

Massachusetts joined with other colonies, and 
agreed to Articles of Confederation (1777), giving 
power to Congress to borrow money and issue bills 
on the responsibility of the states, 

In 1796, their portion of the national debt was 
#4,1,532,689, 165., and, according to one writer, after- 
wards reached the sum of $59,800,000. In 1700, 
these bills were passing five hundred Jotiacs for one 
dollar in silver. With such a debt, all the means of 
the rich would be of little relief. The debt put 
upon our people, individually, was more than they 
could carry. The punishment for debt was impris- 
onment. Mr. Ezra Sargeant (South Malden) was 
the bearer of a memorial to the General Court, dated 
January, 1782, from the people of Malden, “ praying 
the interposition of Government, that execution may 
be stayed.” 

The following, taken from an order book, will give 
some idea of the state of the currency towards the 
close of the war :— 

“An order on the treasurer to Jabez Lynde for 
#.325, equal to $1,083, 2s, for half a cord of pine 
wood ; and for 125 Ibs. of pork, at $8 per lb. for the 
poor.” 

“An order on the treasurer to Benj'n Waitt for one 
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bushel of Indian corn for the poor, $30, and for three 
pecks of rye for the poor, $60." 

In 1790, Congress agreed to open a loan as settle- 
ment of claims held by the several states against the 
National Government. Massachusetts was allowed 
4,000,000. It also agreed to receive all unredeem- 
able bills against the gencral government. One 
hundred dollars in bills were exchanged for one 
dollar in ‘specie. This was another of the heavy 
sacrifices the people were called upon to bear. 

The United States Mint was established at Phila- 
delphia in 1792. 

The government was again obliged to resort to 
the issuing of treasury notes in 1812. State banks 
were established from time to time, and with these 
the prospect brightened. Felt, in his “ Historical 
Account of Massachusetts Currency,” says, when 
speaking of this time, “the clouds had blown away 
and the sun appeared.” 























LABOR, LAW, AND SLAVERY, 


HE labor question had evidently not been 
agitated as early as 1695, for votes passed 
by the town at this time fixed the allow- 
ance to be paid a number of the principal 

men for helping carry a surveyor's chain “at two 

and twenty pence per diem,'’ and to the person who 

should board the surveyor, the sum of four shillings a 

week, “and whoso entertained his horse,"” was to 

have “one shilling and six pence per week," 

In 1682, it was “voted in Town Meeting that all 
ye cutters and carts in ye Town, cutt and cart one 
load of fire-wood for Mr. Wigglesworth, on ye next 
second day,’ but a few years later (1694) an order for 
“thirty cords laid at his own door for the present 
year’ was passed. This supply was increased the 
next year, to thirty-five cords, It is fortunate that 
other means for furnishing heat have been disclosed, 
for, with such a supply at the present prices paid for 
wood, any community would soon become impover- 
ished, 

As late as 1711, the value of wood was only eight 
shillings a cord, but, notwithstanding this, the town 
was censured for allowing the “Parsonage housing 
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and fences” to get out of repair, and it was ordered 
by the court, “that the Selectmen pay a fine of ten 
pounds to the King, unless they shingle the barn, 
and repair the house and fences by the second Tues- 
day of August next.” The selectmen reported to 
the court, then at Concord, that they had complied 
with the order, and the case was dismissed. This 
parsonage was burned a few years later, and a new 
one erected near the same spot, and 18 now the 
dwelling place of Mr. George Wilson, on Main Street, 
Malden, and directly opposite Bell Rock pasture, 
where the first church stood. 

Many of the earlier laws were very severe, but the 
people retained most of the old English laws, and, 
besides, their means would not allow the building ot 
institutions and the expense of keeping and reform- 
ing criminals. 

In 1654, Rowland Layhorne’s wife was ordered 
before the court “by the Grand Jury for making dis- 
turbances on the Lord's Day, in the publique assem- 
bly at Malden, and washing cloathes on the Lord's 
Day, she freely acknowledged and confessed her sin 
and fault in the Court, and her husband Rowland 
Layhorne consented to allow the four witnesses two 
shillings per diem,” 

In 1730, a colored man was hanged for the crime 
of arson. The execution took place at Cambridge, 
but the offence was committed at Malden. Only 
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one other case of capital punishment has ever been 
added to the town records. 

For small misdeeds, the whipping-post was used, 
and sixty years ago stood a little north of where the 
Malden City Hall is now. It was an elm tree with 
the top cut off. The last person to receive punish- 
ment there, was Moll Grush, righttully named Mary 
Degressha, and the crime for which she suffered was 
stealing a sheep. 

Another form of discipline was placing people in 
stocks, and those used by our constables were on 
exhibition twenty-five years ago, and possibly are 
still preserved. 

several persons were held in bondage within the 
town, and some of our oldest residents can re- 
member a number who lived to enjoy years of free- 
dom. 

In 1761, the selectmen sold a mulatto child to Mr. 
Solomon Townsend, and in 1775 a mulatto child was 
given “to Joseph Barrett, to be his slave,” 

In one item written on Malden, mention is made 
of Simon Knights as being the last surviving slave. 
There are those about us, ready to celebrate their 
golden wedding, who yet feel thankful to his wife 
" Liddy,” for the service she rendered them in mak- 
ing such nice wedding-cake. 

A story is told of a slave formerly owned by one 
of the esquires of the town, The old colored man 
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was getting past his days of usefulness. One day, 
his master sent for him, and, in rather haughty tones, 
spoke to him thus: “You have been a faithful ser- 
vant to me, and to my father before me. I wish to 
reward you. I give you your freedom. You are 
now your own master.” Upon hearing this, the old 
colored man shook his woolly head, and, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, replied, “ No, no, massa; you eat de 
meat, and now you must pick de bone!" 

In an inventory, made in 1742, an aged colored 
man and a cow were each valued at #,10, while a 
younger man was rated at £33. 

A vote taken in 1689 required that all cattle should 
marked and recorded on the town book, As a 
sample of the ways used, we copy the following: “The 
mark which cap. John line doe put upon ye ears of 
those his creturs which be usually ear marks — That 
is, y¢ top of ye near eare cut square of, and a slit 
down in the same care. Also a half peney cut out of 
y* under side of ye turder eare.” 

In 1740, a vote was put to the town to sec if they 
would allow Mr, Solomon Townsend liberty, on any 
terms, “to pasture a cow on the burying-place.” 
The answer was a refusal, and the spot was saved 
from such desecration. 

Around this place cluster the first memories, for it 
was near here that the earliest settlers made their 
homes, traces of which existed afew yearsago. Now 
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the changes, necessary to a growing city, are fast 
obliterating the few remaining landmarks of our 
fathers. But they have bequeathed to us, their 
children, an inheritance more lasting,—a record of 
deeds purchased by sacrifice of life, by struggles and 
hardships,—that we might enjoy the sharing of a 
home founded on principle and intelligence. They 
have left us this sacred gift, and do not let us be 
unmindful of the holy trust that has been given into 
our hands. 

Our people believed that all things came directly 
from God, and in case any calamity or great affliction 
visited them, they had faith to think they were sent 
as admonitions by the Father. Fasts were appointed 
in recognition of this trust, and whole days were 
spent in praying to have their troubles removed. 

An event occurred in May, 1780, that greatly ex- 
cited many persons living in this vicinity, some be- 
leving that the world was coming to an end. An 
account, taken from the diary of Mr, Phineas Sprague, 
living at Melrose, reads :— 

“Friday, May the 19th, 1780.— This day was the 
most Remarkable day that ever my eyes beheld, 
the air had bin full of smoak to an uncommon 
degree So that wee could scairce see a mountain at 
two miles distance for 3 or 4 days Past till this day 
alter Noon the smoak all went off to the South. at 
sunset a very black bank of a cloud appeared in the 
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south and west. the Nex morning cloudey and 
thundered in the west. about ten o'clock it began 
to Rain and‘grew vere dark and at 12 it was allmost 
as dark as Nite so that wee was obliged to lite our 
candels and Eate our dinner by candel lite at Noon 
day. but between 1 and 2 o'clock it grew lite again 
but in the Evening the cloud caim over us again. 
the moon was about the full. it was the darkest 
Nite that ever was seen by us in the world,” This 
was always spoken of as the “Dark Day.” 





NO GUIDE-POSTS. 


See OT much strictly reliable information is to 
“ald) be obtained in relation to the earliest 
) roads. 

= | In 1629, three brothers named Sprague, 
in company with afew companions, left their home 
in Salem to explore the country at the westward. 
While traveling through what was afterwards Mal- 
den, they found an unbroken forest. They continued 
their way until they came to the banks of the Mystic. 
Here they were met by Sagamore John, who freely 
allowed them to settle at Mishawum, afterwards 
Charlestown. Only a few years later, the first open- 
ings were made through these woods. 

The most extended one was the Salem road, which 
many believe entered Malden at Swain's Pond, fol- 
lowed Lebanon Strect some distance, then turned to 
the right, and continued on to Forest, Main, and 
Madison Streets, to the banks of the Malden River 
near Edgeworth bridge. A road was afterwards con- 
tinued from Madison Street, through the old ceme- 
tery, along the head of the marshes to the “ Mystick.” 

Later, a highway was proposed from Winnisimmet 
to Reading, and a remonstrance was offered to the 
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court, dated May 16, 1643, stating that if laid out 
according to the proposed plans “that it thwarts 
near twenty small lotts, also many other lotts ; which, 
if by means thereof, the owners be forced to fence 
out the way, a great part of the land must be sold to 
make the fence, the owners being many of them poor, 
&e." They request that the way “may be in the high- 
way leading toward the Penny Ferry.” No doubt 
their petition was listened to, as a road was laid out, 
in 1653, from Winnisimmet to Reading that included 
parts of Salem road, and continued on through 
Bucknam and Chelsea Streets ( Everett). 

Penny Ferry was established in 1640, and the land- 
ing on the Mystic side was not far from where the 
Eastern Railroad now crosses the river. The Win- 
nisimmet (Chelsea) Ferry, which, no doubt, our peo- 
ple made use of, is thought to be the oldest of its 
kind in America, the grant being given in 1631. 

Before this date, a person living on the “North 
Side,” desiring to visit Boston, unless rowed over the 
river in a boat, was obliged to go through Medford, 
Cambridge, Brighton, Roxbury, and enter the city 
via Koxbury Neck. 

Cradock bridge, at Medford, was built in 1638, and 
was of benefit to the people of Malden, who assisted 
in maintaining it for many years. 

Malden bridge was opened to public travel in 1787, 
but it then cost the sum of forty-seven cents for a 
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journey to Boston and back with a horse and buggy, 

as it was necessary to cross over two toll-bridges,— 
Malden and Charlestown, A small stage, the first to 

pass over our streets, was put on from Reading to 
Boston about ninety years ago, Some years later, 

the Haverhill and Andover line was added, Within 
seventy years, the Dover, N. H., mail-stage has 
stopped for passengers before our doors, At this 
date, the Centre presented a contrast to the present 
time. The streets were narrow, and marked on 
either side by stone walls. A pretty pond extended 
from Centre Street, around the Square as far as 
Middlesex Street. An old house formerly used as a 
tavern, called the “ Rising Eagle,” occupied the site 

now taken by City Hall. Still another building, once 
used as a tavern, stood in the open space at the 
junction of Main and Salem Streets, and was named 

the “Half Moon.” The well belonging to this estate 

has far outlived its former owners, and still continues 

to refresh the thirsty traveler. Quite near where 

the drinking fountain is placed (in the Square) stood | 
a small house owned by Mr. John Sprague, About * 
sixty years ago the town made a claim to a por- 

tion of the Jand on which it stood. Mr. Sprague, 
with the same resoluteness which characterized his 
family, thinking to stay proceedings and establish his | 
rights, drove a load of wood upon his land, and, after 
chaining the wheels of his cart, seated himself upon 
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it and waited for action. A part of his food was 
cooked by himself in the old house, Might, or right, 
finally gained the day, and the land was added to the 
town's possessions, In 1845, the Boston and Maine 
Railroad was completed. It passed through the 
Centre and North Malden, but many of the inhabi- 
tants of South Malden availed themselves of the 
privilege of a quick ride to the city. The Eastern 
Railroad when first built went through Chelsea with 
the western terminus at East Boston. In 1854, it 
was extended through South Malden. Then fol- 
lowed the Saugus Branch, and four years later the 
cars of the Middlesex horse-railroad were passing 
through the streets. 

In a book published about the time of the opening 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad, is a notice of the 
granting of a petition “to a number of men to set up 
a long narrow building on trundles, a sort of traveling 
meeting-house, with a bell to it, and a row of pews 
on cach side of the aisle ;—drawn by a savage-look- 
ing beast that keeps puffing and whistling like a 
north easter, and, when started, *eems as if Satan 
himself couldn't catch him. By this mode of travel- 
ing, a lady or gentleman at Malden may go down 
south to Boston, see their friends, do their errands, 
and return in one short sunny hour.” 














CRUEL WARS. 


were lt us now turn our thoughts back to the 
fea, year 1812, The country was recovering 
from the shock received by the Kevolu- 
tionary War, and the business aspect was 
quite hopeful. Many American merchant vessels 
were sailing to and from our ports, and the increasing 
commerce was becoming a source of profit. 

The war between England and France was the 
occasion of much injury to this trade, as France 
issued a decree forbidding any vessel from entering 
British ports, and England sent a like decree pro- 
hibiting trade from the French ports. War ships 
from both these countries seized upon our vessels. 
England also asserted the right to take seamen from 
our ships, claiming that “a man once an Englishman 
was always an Englishman,” and many of our 
American sailors were forced into the British service. 

Such outrages were not to be submitted to, and a 
cry for redress went up from all over the country. 

The only expedient was to once more resort to 
arms, and war was again declared against Great 
Britain, June 11, 1812. 

Although some of our men joined the army, and 
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others enlisted on the sea, the full realization that 
a war, with uncertain results, was at hand, was not 
felt by our people until the news reached them of 
the defeat of the Chesapeake in Massachusetts Bay, 
June 1, 1813. 

We said “defeat,” but there was no real defeat, 
for when the ship was taken, all the gallant officers 
had fallen either dead or wounded, their brave 
commander, Lawrence, exclaiming with his dying 
breath, “Don't give up the ship.” The flag re- 
mained flying until hauled down by the foe. 

Much anxiety was felt after this disaster, and fear 
that others might follow, 

An aged gentleman, who recollects a few" inci- 
dents connected with these times, informs us that 
“Capt. Lyndes and all the ‘old’ men (he was a 
boy then) turned out, and marched through the 
streets, and went toa field where they fired some 
pretty heavy guns. Father's gun stood loaded in 
the corner of the room, ready to grasp at any 
moment, for they thought the British might come 
and surprise them,” 

Mr. Joshua Grover, whose home was at the eastern 
part of the town, having heard heavy firing one night 
in the direction of Boston, arose, harnessed his horse, 
and drove through the streets of South Malden early 
in the morning, shouting to the people “The British 
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are comin,” and calling for them to follow him on to 
Boston. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say the alarm was a false 
one, 

Aside from the few Indian wars, and the remote 
Mexican War in 1846, the nation remained at peace 
until 1861. During these years marked progress had 
been made on every hand, and the people were thriv- 
ing and prosperous when the call “to arms” again 
resounded throughout the land, and was listened to 
with beating hearts. To us at the North, who be- 
lieved in “ Liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable,” it meant that the destiny of the 
nation was given into our hands. With almost one 
voice the people replied, “The Union must be pre- 
served, 

The euns of Fort Sumter were the first to signal 
the Rebellion, Five days afterwards the gallant 
sixth regiment of Massachusetts was on its way to 
Washington. While passing through Baltimore, on 
the nineteenth of April, the troops were assaulted by 
a mob, and three of the men were killed —the first 
to yield up their lives in the War of the Rebellion. 

It is not our purpose to follow any of the events 
of the war, but we must be forgiven for mentioning, 
with pride, that it was Massachusetts men who shed 
the first blood just eighty-six years before, on April 
Ig, 1775. 
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Only those who experienced the anxieties and 
uncertainties which the years 1861 to 1864, and until 
April 1865, brought us, can ever realize the sadness 
which overshadowed our homes. Although not 
forced to scarcity in anything really needful to our 
sustenance, or to our daily requirements, yet the 
sacrifices offered can never be numbered. Walk 
through some of the national cemeteries, and gaze 
upon the long fields dotted over with headstones ; 
in one alone are laid the bodies of 16,246 of our blue- 
coated men. Who were these but fathers, husbands, 
suns, and brothers? They took up the duties assigned 
them, and saved our flag intact from the spoiler’s 
hand. 2 

'Twas no light task that they assumed; no mect- 
ing of foreign foe, but brother against brother, the 

| 
| 





same resolute spirit firing each, for a cause equally 
precious. 
Let us prove our gratitude, in whatever way we 
can, to the few remaining soldiers who were spared 
to return to their homes. Ofttimes, before they left 
for the seat of war, did they hear repeated, “Boys, 
go forth with faith and courage! Be.loyal to right, 
and we will be true to you, and whenever you return 
to us you shall gladly have all the privileges that lie 
in our power to bestow upon you.” There are places 
of trust within the gift of the people, and there are | 
worthy soldiers well qualified to fill them. Young 
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men, will you help to sustain the pledges made by 
your fathers ? 

At the first call for troops made by President 
Lincoln in April, 1861, Malden was quick to answer, 
On the evening of April 20th a large and enthusi- 
astic meeting was held by her citizens, and resolu- 
tions passed expressing sentiments of loyalty to the 
government; also a recommendation to form “a 
company of volunteer militia,” A generous sum of 
money was pledged for the purpose of supplying 
equipments, and the enrollment of volunteers im- 
mediately commenced. 

A company was soon organized, which was com- 
posed mostly of Malden men (Everett then being a 
part of Malden), while Melrose, who had joined with 
her mother-town in all the previous wars, again sent 
good men to help maintain her honor. The com- 
pany was mustered into the United States service as 
Company K, Seventeenth Regiment, Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry. The officers were: Captain, 
Joseph R. Simonds; First Licutenant, Ivory N. 
Richardson ; Second Lieutenant, Henry W. Oliver. 

Although this company was not engaged in many 
heavy encounters, its service, while in North 
Carolina, was a rigorous one. Several of the 
members perished in Rebel prisons, while others 
languished under the effects of a trying climate. 
When the term of enlistment (three years) had ex- 
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pired, the company returned home, and were 
mustered out of service August 3, 1864. 

The first Malden soldier to offer up his life in the 
war was Sergeant Gordon Forrest, who joined the 
first regiment and received a fatal wound at Black- 
burn's Ford, July 18, 1861, 

The number of enlisted men from Malden was six 
hundred, including those who did naval duty. Many 
joined the thirteenth and forty-fourth regiments. 

The absent ones were not forgotten by those who 
remained at home. Throughout the war, the citizens 
stood watchful and ready to render them, and their 
families, necessary relief. The women of the town 
were not less patriotic than the men. Their loving 
hands prepared and sent many delicacies for the 
comfort of te sick and wounded ; neither did they 
forget the brave boys in the ranks, who were often 
the recipients of a well-filled box, and it has been 
told that, occasionally, unexpected, cheery little 
notes, penned by fair hands, would be found among 
the contents. But those days have long since passed 





away, and many have gone beyond the bounds of 
human relief. 

We hope the time is not far distant when a suitable 
monument will be erected in honor of the Malden 
men who sacrificed their lives in the late war, and 
that the name of cach will be faithfully inscribed 
upon it, 
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Ash, James M. 
Artault, Louis 
Ash, Wm. T. 
Bieber, Oscar 
Tittner, Josiah P. 
Brown, Chas. W, A, 
Cannon, Ren. F. 
Cady, George T. 
Carlton, John F, 
Copp, John HH. 
Clapp, George I. 
Curtia, Wm. D. 
Curtis, Theodore 
Coates, Reuben A. 





Dale, James L. 
Dane Thomas 
sigh Wm. L. 





Eaton, George A, 
Eaton, Frederick 
Ellis, Robert 
Foskett, Henry 





The following is a recorded list of the members of 
Company K, Seventeenth Regiment :— 


Fitegerald, Edward 
Finn, James 

Flye, Daniel 

Fiye, Joseph W. 
Gately, Thomas 
(ecorge, James F. 
Gibbs, Wm, 5, 
Grover, John C, 
Grover, George H., 
Guilford, Brinsley F. 
Gilchrist, James R, 
Harriman, Nanak (i, 
Hitchings, Jesse 
Haynes, Joseph W’, 
Hopwood, Thomas 
James, Thomas 
Jenness, Oliver 
Johnson, George H, 
Johnson, George L. 
Keene, Chas. HH. 
Kennedy, Raymond 
Kenney, Samuel 
Kendrick, Samuel 5, 
Kidder, Chas. A, 
Airman, Thomas 
Kelley, Thomas J. 
Kimball, Honestas H, 
Longley, Samuel 
Laskey, Wm. J. 
Lewis, Augustus B, 
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Lewis, George H. Redman, David F. 
Maeder, Maurice. Reel, Edwin W. 
Masten, (yrua L, Rivour, Francis 
Manton, David 'T. Roots, James Jr. 
McElroy, William Roaentrush, John 
Mills, Joseph E. Russell, Daniel M. 
Moore, Charles J, Ryinson, Franklin 5, 
Moran, Edward Sovereen, Sylvanus M. 
Mirrick, Wim. H, Symonds, Eben 
Mealey, hilip J. Smith, Thomas 
Morton, Andrew Simonds, Otis T, 
Moulton, George W, Smith, John 5, 
McNKalley, Thomas Stocker, Luther 
McAllister, George 5. Sweetrer, Chas, W, 
McAllister, Wm, C. Stack, William 
McKeon, Michael Stratton, Homer R, 
McDonnell, Michael Stratton, Joseph jr. 
Noble, William 
Nelson, James 
O'Reilley, Morris 
Powers, James MM, 

Page, Gilman Jr. Walsh, Michael 

) James M. 1, | | 
Patterson, John J, Waitt, Daniel 
Putnam, Joseph H. Wells, Chas. A. ° 
Peabody, Torry Tr. Wentworth, Henry A. 
Penney, George H. Wilson, John IT. 
Penney, Alonzo Willson, James W, 
Rankin, William Wilson, Abel R. 


Renand, Charles 


Willis, Calvin W. 


MELROSE. 


S“RHE war has taken us beyond the time when 
ME Mm Melrose was a part of Malden, and we 
must return to the year 1849. The peo- 

~ ple of North Malden, who had always 
been active in all things pertaining to the interests 
of the town, thought, at this time, that a separation 
of their section might prove advantageous to them. 
A. petition was presented to the Legislature, which 
met with but slight opposition, and the new town of 
Melrose was incorporated May 3, 1850. 

At this date, four religious societies had been 
founded, the first being the Methodist Episcopal 
Society, which was organized in 1816. There was 
only one school-house within the town limits. The 
business had been mostly confined to shoe-making 
and farming before the appearance of the rail- 
road in 1845. This was the means of bringing 
business men, with their families, from the city to 
seek homes in Melrose. 

Among the number who came at this time was 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewell. He was well known as be- 
ing a strong advocate of the antislavery movement 
from its earliest days. It was in his office on State - 
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street, Boston, that William Lloyd Garrison, Oliver 
Johnson, Samuel J. May and others, first met to take 
steps toward the organization of an Antilsavery 
Society, Mr. Sewell, being one of the committee 
appointed to draft a constitution. In less than two 
months from this primary meeting, twelve of their 
number signed the constitution of the first associa- 
tion ever organized in this country upon the principle 
of immediate abolition, He was among the earliest 
supporters of the woman sulfrage movement, and 
helped to further the passage of laws whereby the 
women of the present day are being benefited. 

Hon. Daniel W. Gooch was identified with the 
town before its incorporation, and has acceptably 
filled many responsible positions. He was elected 
as representative to the General Court in 185§2, and 
has since served several terms as representative to 
Congress, Later, he was appointed as pension agent 
at Boston. 

The growth of the town is due to the energy and 
attention of its people, in improving a tract of land 
already beautified by nature. Many fine residences 
have been erected, and Melrose is acknowledged as 
one of the most attractive places in this vicinity, — 

Tn 1850, the inhabitants numbered 1,260, which in 

$89 had increased to 7,821. It is now (1890) esti- 
mated that the population is over eight thousand. 
The last valuation (1889) was placed at $6,435,620. 
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Poet EVERAL unsuccessful endeavors had heen 
ws made, from time to time, to have the 
south District incorporated asa sepa- 
rate town, and petitions had been fre- 
quently presented to the Legislature. It has been 
told that, on one occasion, a gentleman who was a 
jealous advocate of the movement, in an address to 
the House, delivered himself in this fashion: “ Mr. 
speaker, the south part of Malden is like the garden 
of Eden, while the rest of the town is a waste howl- 
ing wilderness.” But the court was deaf to this cry. 
In 1867, the question was again agitated. The 
increased railroad facilities had helped to build the 
town rapidly, and most of the inhabitants were de- 
cidedly in favor of separation, but they were bitterly 
opposed by the people of the mother town, and long 
and exciting arguments were offered for and against 
the measure, before the Legislature, for three succes- 
sive years. The pleadings of the petitioners of 1868, 
must have been very persuasive, as their request was 
granted, and the new town of Everett, named in 
honor of Hon. Edward Everett, was incorporated 
March 9, 1870, after a period of one hundred and 
forty-one years of interrupted labor, 
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When the news reached the town that the Gover- | 
nor had signed the bill, there was general rejoicing. | 


The people gathered in Everett Square, fired guns, _ 


and speeches were delivered to celebrate the event, — 


and everybody displayed a feeling of delight. 

Among those who worked earnestly to bring about 
this result, were Messrs. A. H. Evans, Columbus 
Corey, Wiliam Johnson, Hawes Atwood, G, 5. Mar- 
shall, A. Waterman and H,; &. Whitmore. Others, 
whose names we were unable to learn, gave their 
time and influence, 

Some of the reasons given by those in favor of 
‘paration were, that the southern part of the town 
as ‘not receiving the share of attention that such a 

‘rowing community demanded; that more schools 
vere required, and better streets needed. Added to 

1s, Malden had introduced a new water supply at a 
uréat expense, and the South Malden people, not 
‘e@eling the necessity of this change at the time, were 
nwilling to share the burdensome debt. 

The date 1870 was the limit designed by us, but 
(he changes have been so great, that we are inclined 
‘o overreach the bounds and call attention to the 
rapid increase since the separation. In 1870, the 
‘opulation was 2,220 and the valuation $1,736,379. 
day 1, 1889, it was 9,262. It is estimated that 
he assessors of 1890 will add about one thousand. 
faluation, 1889, $7,210,000. 


=——s 
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Malden did not make as rapid progress 
as did some other towns surrounding Bos- 
ton, as the passage of the Mystic was an 
obstacle to ready communication with the city. 

The people were mostly engaged in farming, but 
later the business of shoe-making was carried on to 
some extent. 

In 1804, Mr. William Barrett became a citizen of 
the place, and directly established a dychouse. 

A nail factory was built in 1806, by three 
brothers named Odiorne, who invented the first 
machine for cutting and heading nails at the same 
time. 

Last-making was introduced by Mr. Samuel Cox, 
in 1812, With but little assistance he felled the 
trees in the forest, brought them to his home, pre- 
pared his blocks, which he baked in an ordinary 
brick oven, and fashioned his lasts by hand. 

The generosity and energy displayed by these 
men greatly helped to adanvce the business inter- 
ests of the town. 

The nail factory was destroyed by fire nearly sixty 


) I|URING the earlier days of its settlement, 
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years ago. Barrett's dychouse is now a part of 
Cochrane's factories, but the business is carried on 
at Somerville under the same name. The removal 
of this firm, leaves the last factory the oldest estab- 


a 1823, Mr. Timothy Bailey commenced to manu- 
facture articles of tinware, which afterwards become 
an active trade. 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Company was incorpo- 
rated in 1853, with Hon. E. S. Converse as its 
treasurer and chief director. Two fine brick build- 
ings have been erected, one at Edgeworth, another 
at the Fells, in which about two thousand five hun- 
dred are employed —about the same number as there 
were inhabitants in the town fifty years ago, before 
the separation of Melrose and Everett. Mr, E. F. 
Bickford has occupied the position of general super- 
intendent for about twenty years. 

Since the close of the Civil War, many new man- 
ufactures have sprung up and become fixed business 
enterprises. 

In 1880, a movement was made by some of the 
citizens toward the establishment of a city govern- 
ment, and the question was submitted to the people, 
who responded in the affirmative. A city charter 
was obtained soon after, which was signed by the 
Governor March 31, 188r. 

The ample means of communication with Bos 
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the knowledge that our religious interests are well 
sustained: that our schools are second to none 
around us; that generous hearts are in our midst 
ready to assist in every worthy object; that efficient 
police guard us while we sleep, and that our fire 
department is so prompt and well equipped — these 
things have each helped to increase the population 
to about twenty-five thousand. 

For such a small extent of territory (less than five 
square miles), Malden is particularly benefited by its 
situation. Only fifteen minutes are required to reach 
Boston on either of the two railroads which pass 
through the city. Horse-railroads now extend north 
and south, cast and west, We can leave our homes, 
and in less than an hour find ourselves gazing at Old 
Ocean; or, if we choose, in less time can almost lose 
ourselves in dense woods; or, by turning in other 
directions, ride about the country, past pleasant farms 
and grassy fields. 

The number of churches, nearly all of which are 
presided over by settled pastors, is tourteen. 

The public school buildings, thirteen in number, 
are s00n to be increased. 

The annual report of the fire department for the 
year 1889, shows that the number of alarms responded 
to was forty-six, with a total net loss on buildings 
and contents of $1,430. 

The water supply is believed to be adequate for all 


he 
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present emergencies. Electric lights are furnished 
from a large plant placed near the business district, 

Malden-is a busy, flourishing, temperance city, and 
is recorded as being among the healthiest in the 
State, 

Edgeworth, which fifty years ago contained but 
one house, is now thickly scattered over with facto- 
ries and the dwelling-places of the people employed 
in them. Many Boston business men have erected 
tasteful residences within the limits of Faulkner, 
Maplewood and Linden, which are places delightfully 
situated, being sheltered from the winter winds by 
the hilis at the north, and during the summer months 
are visited by cool breezes from the ocean. 

The origin of the Malden Public Library is due 
to the consideration of the late John Gardner, of 
Charlestown, who made a bequest of $5,000 to his 
native town for this object. 

On August 15, 1885, a deed was signed by Elisha 
5. Converse and his wife, Mary D. Converse, which 
conveyed to the city of Malden the “Converse 
Memorial Building,” to have and to hold as a “ Public 
Library.” It stands as a lasting tribute to the 
memory of a loved son, and as such, points to us the 
nobility of souls, who, under such affliction, can rise 
to the thought of ennobling their fellow-man. The 
building, of brown sandstone, is an object of ele- 
gance and strength. Within its walls, one begins to 
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realize how great must be its benefits. Shelves 
sufficient to contain twenty-five thousand volumes, 
on which already are placed more than 16,837 care- 
fully selected books, are built around the delivery 
room. <A large general reading room, well furnished 
and lighted, is kept supplied with magazines and 
papers, and made attractive to all readers. An art 
gallery is placed between these two rooms, upon 
whose walls are hung many pictures of interest. 
The first to attract attention is a life-sized portrait of 
Frank E. Converse, to whose memory the building 
was dedicated, Life-like portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Converse, also one of Mr, John Gardner, occupy 
prominent places upon the walls. Resident artists 
have generously contributed to the gallery. Among 
the number are A. H. Bicknell, George L, Brown, 
(recenty deceased,) W. T. Robinson. Others have 
given aid by gifts of money, works of art, books, and 
by ably assisting in the management of the institu- 
tion, 

The building contains over seven thousand square 
feet of available space, aside from the basement 
rooms. Every improvement and convenience has 
been added, which careful consideration can devise, 
or a lavish amount of money purchase. Mr. and 
Mrs. Converse, with a further desire to minister to 
all classes, have opened Converse Park and Pine 
Banks for the enjoyment of the general public, 
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Great care has been taken to preserve its natural 
beauties. Fine driveways extend through flowery 
beds, by vine-covered rocks, through cool pine groves 
and open fields. Here, all are free to visit and share 
the delights and quietness which the place affords. 

Mr. James F. Eaton has also proved his interest in 
the welfare of the city, by donating to it a tract of 
land situated in Maplewood, to be used as an ad- 
ditional water supply, Driven wells are the means 
used to obtain the water, which is brought into our 
houses, cool and fresh, and reminds one of the 
draughts from the old stone wells. Many of the 
shade trees which ornament and shelter our public 
school grounds were presented by Mr. Eaton. 

Plans are being pertected for the establishment of 
a hospital. A tract of land, situated in the western 
part of the city, has been given by Hon. E. 5. 
Converse, and sufficient contributions have been 
pledged by our citizens to warrant this report. 

Measures have been taken toward founding a home 
for aged people. Quite a sum of money has been 
collected for this purpose, and the outlook is that 
one will be secured at no distant day. 

About seven years ago, the city was enabled to 
purchase, for a cemetery, a large tract of land remark- 
able for the variety and beauty ofits landscape. Con- 
siderable labor has been bestowed upon the grounds, 
and improvements are still being made. The name, 
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“ Forest Dale,” is significant of this beautiful resting- 
place of the dead. Within its enclosure is a large 
lot dedicated to the use of the Massachusetts Sol- 
diers’ Home, Anappropriate monument, presented 
by Mrs, Lyman Tucker, of Boston, decorates the 
Spot. 
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MALPH SPRAGUE settled at North Mal- 
den not many years subsequent to his first 
passage through the town in company 
——~ with his two brothers. Since the incor- 
poration of the town, this name has never been miss- 
ing from the list of its officers until the year 1885. 
Two direct descendants bearing the name reside in 
Melrose, and four at Malden, Miss Alice Sprague of 
Malden, being of the tenth generation. 

The names of Hills, Carrington, Bucknam, Caule, 
Brackenbury, and Osborne, among the first to be 
recorded, have long since disappeared from the 
register, while those of Wayte, Hill, Sargeant, Dex. 
ter, Tufts and Pratt yet remain. 

Among the earliest settlers at South Malden were 
the Wittemores, Sargeants, and Nichols. Everett 
retains these names upon her records, and claims the 
services of some to assist in the town government at 
the present time. 

The names of Lyndes, Upham, Green, Barrett and 
Howard are associated with the earlier days of North 
Malden. Soldiers, doctors and ministers, belonging 
to some of these families, have filled honorable posi- 
tions. Aside from the families of Lynde, only a few 
remain to claim the homes of their ancestors. 
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taxes on the same, and gave it afterwards to Mrs. 
Hemmingway of Linden, and a few years ago was 
still preserved by her family. 

Their outfits were mostly home made. The wool 


was raised, sheared and cleansed by the men, and 


carded and spun by the women, who were also 
expected to knit all the stockings worn by the 
family. Flax was raised and made into linen which 
was used almost exclusively for underwear, as cotton 
was not abundant. 

A young lady was not considered eligible for 
marriage, until she was able to prepare all the linen 
for her wedding garments. 

After the introduction of calico, a dress made 
of this material was kept for Sunday wear and lasted 
several seasons, the price often paid being seventy- 
five cents per yard. Bonnets, or one bonnet, had a 
long term of service, lasting for years; but then as 
high as eighteen and twenty dollars were paid for a 
good one, 

Their houses were well built, if not elaborately 
finished, and some of the old ones are standing to 
testify to the good material used, one, if not more, 
having seen the snows of over two hundred years. 

No longer ago than 1812, and possibly later, all 
the lumber required to build a house was cut from 
our woods and hauled to the lot selected for the 
building. There was always ample space, as a large 
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yard was then considered a necessity. Here the 
logs were hewn square, then numbered and the 
frame made ready to raise. 

Raising the frame of a house was considered 
quite an event, as in small communities all the 
neighbors came to assist; and it was no light work 
they had to do, as very heavy timber was used, and 
it required their united strength to get the large 
beams In position. 

After the work was done, the company were in- 
vited to the owner's house, where they were well 
refreshed with plenty to eat, and more than plenty 
to drink, as the indispensible toddy was freely 
handed around. Then followed games the rest of 
the day. 

Most of the carpenters’ work was done on the 
grounds. No machinery was then at hand to aid, 
and the sashes, doors and blinds were all made by 
hand. Very nice work was done in the way of 
finishing on some of the better class of houses, and 
a specimen of hand carving is yet to be seen, that, if 
done at the present rate of wages, would make a 
house very expensive. 

On some of the oldest houses, the fastening was a 
large, wooden latch on the inside of the door, A 
string was attached to it and passed through a hole 
~ in the door to the outside. When the string was out 
a person by pulling it “could lift the latch and walk 
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2 in,” but when drawn in the door was fastened, and 
the occupants felt secure. But no fear of tramps or 
thieves disturbed them, and oftentimes the doors and 
windows were left open all night. 

One lady in speaking of this, said, “there was no 
danger. Aunt said that one morning when she came 
down stairs, she found the old gray horse in the 
kitchen and he appeared to be perfectly at home.” 

Stoves were unknown, and the open fire-places 
used were sometimes large enough to admit of a 
person walking in at the side, or seating himself 
within the opening. On cold evenings, the settle, 
made like a wooden bench with a very high back, 
would be drawn before the open fire, which was 
generally well supplied with large, blazing logs. 

The cooking was done mostly by broiling over the 
“a coals, or boiling in kettles hooked on cranes over the 

fire. Meat was roasted by pinning it with an tron 
spit, long enough to extend beyond the dogs (and- 
irons ) on which it rested. A roller was attached to 
one end, over which a cord ran, that was affixed to a 
clock arrangement in the upper corner of the room, 
and kept the meat constantly turning, This was 
called a “Jack.” Those without this fixture had a 
crank fastened to the spit, and were obliged to turn 
it every little while by hand. Later came an inven- 
tion called the tin-kitchen, something whereby the 
meat could be placed under a cover with an open 
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face to the fire, and was considered a great improve- 
ment over the old way of cooking. Yankee bakers 
were next introduced, and were more after the fash- 
ion of stoves, as they consisted of an oven with a 
place at the back for a charcoal fire. 

Stoves were not in general use more than fifty or 
sixty years ago. 

Carpets, which are now so common as to be found 
in almost every house, were unknown to our earliest 
settlers. In many nicely kept houses the floors 
were sanded, and in the “best” room, the thrifty 
housewife often marked the sand in pretty designs. 
Home-made carpets were used later. They were 
made of long, narrow strips of cloth, woven in stripes 
on a large, clumsy loom. Usually several families 
owned a loom together, or those owning one would 
weave the carpet for a very small sum. 

All the lights to be had were candles made from 
the fat of beef or mutton, and called “tallow dips.” 
The process of making was to take a piece of wick- 
ing, dip it into melted tallow, take out and hold it up 
to cool, and when sufficiently cold, dip again and 
continue this until the candle was of the required 
size. Enough had to be prepared in cool weather 
for the yearly supplies, as it was not possible to form 
the tallow in warm weather. Later, a wick placed 
in a small vessel of oil was used as a light; then 
sperm oil lamps, which were thought to be wonderiul, 
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were next introduced, and were used until about 
thirty years ago, 

Friction matches were invented within the last 
fifty years, and the means used to obtain a light 
before then, were somewhat troublesome. Each 
family was provided with a round tin box about four 
inches in diameter, two inches in depth, inside of 
which was a close fitting piece of,tin of the same 
form, with a ring attached, so that it could be drawn 
out. Under this was tinder or rags burned almost to 
ashes. On top of the cover to each box was a 
socket to hold a candle, and they were also furnished 
with a flint and piece of steel, which striking to- 
gether caused a spark to fall upon the tinder, which 
ignited, and a brimstone match was then applied. 
These matches were about the size of those now 
in use, only much longer. They were home made, 
being split with a knife from small blocks of pine 
wood, and afterwards dipped in sulphur at both ends. 
it was no unusual sight to see a housewile coming 
from a neighbor's house with a fire brand, or coals 
to kindle her morning fire. 

These coals were put to various uses, A round 
brass pan, with a perforated cover, which lifted up, 
and with a long handle attached, was called a warm- 
ing pan. Hot coals were placed inside, and after it 








was sufficiently heated, was drawn across the beds to 


remove the cold chill. 
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This was the purpose for which they were made 
but proved useful in other ways. : 

Mr. D——, a native of Malden, was an eccentric 
person, and if not a resident of the town at the time 
we mention, frequently visited the place and was well 
known by the inhabitants. A number of persons, 
thinking to play a joke, said within his hearing, that 
warming pans were needed in the West Indies, and 
there was the place to make money on them. Mr. 
D—— directly went to work, bought all the warming 
pans he was able to, shipped them to the West 
inaien, where the natives used the pans to dip 

olasses, and the covers for strainers. Mr. D—— 
had reason to thank the gentlemen for their sugges- 
tion, as he realized a large profit on his sales. 

This same gentleman presented the bell which 
hung for many years in the belfry of the First Parish 
Church. 

With all these duties, and the inconveniences 
attending them, to supply the daily needs of a 
family, not much time could be found for recreation, 
but after some of the improved methods had made 
their labors a trifle lighter, a few extremely harmless 
pleasures were indulged in. After the harvest was 
gathered, corn-husking parties were held, which com- 
bined usefulness and pleasure. The work was done 
inthe barn. The sight of a red ear of corn in the 
lands of a sister was a challenge for a kiss and was 
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quickly taken up by the brothers, There was no 
occasion to fear the displacement of frizzes or 
crumpling of ribbons. After the work was finished 
an invitation to the house was given, and there a 
table was spread with large supplies of doughnuts, 
apple turnovers, pumpkin pies, and all the good things 
the farmer's wife was capable of making, not for- 
getting the jugs of cider brought from the cellar. 
After the supper came dancing in the kitchen, as 
this was usually the largest room in the house. 

We have heard elderly people say, when speaking 
of these things, “We did have such good times, 
even if we did have to work hard, and it never seems 
to me as though the young people nowadays enjoy 
themselves one-half as well as we did.” 

Quilting-bees were held, where a party of “wo- 
men’ would sit around the quilting-frames ; where 
some would quictly work, and, we regret to say, 
others took the opportunity to retail a little of the 
village gossip. Possibly “Squire Edmanster's boy 
had taken the white mare and gone to ride on a Sab- 
hath day, or such carryings on as there was now, 
There was Ezra Nichols’ two gals, Mercy and Easter, 
had on their best gowns and walked up ‘and down 
the lane, nigh on all the afternoon. They had better 
bin in helping Sarey Ann, for it was her churning 
day.” After it was too late to work, supper would 
be served, not after the manner of the afternoon teas, 
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but with an ample supply of relishing food and strong 
tea. These entertainments were of a truly social 
nature. The newest opera and the latest theories 
were not discussed by them, but other subjects were 
introduced in which all could equally participate. 

It was considered essential that every boy should 
learn a regular trade or profession. Those fitting for 
trade were placed at an early age with some master 
mechanic, to serve a term of seven years’ apprentice- 
ship. The hours of labor were from sunrise to sun- 
from sunrise to nine o'clock P. M.. The apprentices 
were furnished with board and clothes by their mas- 
ters, and at the age of twenty-one were presented 


It was not uncommon for mechanics to accept a job 
five or six miles from home and walk the distance, 
arriving in season for the day's labor. 

Preparing for the ministry and the study of medi- 
cine, were the professions generally entered upon by 
students, The latter was often conducted after the 
squeers plan, and the ones under instruction were 
given an opportunity to study the constituent parts 
of the horse, (with the free use of the curry-comb 
exercise included) and the capacity of the pig's 
stomach and the time consumed in filling it, 

The girls were kept as busily émployed as the 
boys. Among the daughters of many a well-to-do 
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family, could be found a tailoress, a milliner, or a 
mantau-maker, while others assisted in the general 
house-work. Idleness in any form was not to be 
tolerated. Specimens antique needle-work, 
wrought by some of our grandmothers, are still 
preserved, and are perfect in workmanship. 
Each year, in the month of May, every able-bodied 
man, between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
received an order to appear at a stated place, “armed 
and equipped as the law directs, for military duty and 
inspection. Training fields were reserved in most 
of the towns. Sometimes the “May-training " would 
be held at Concord, which is about eighteen miles 
distant, and those of the Malden Company who 
walked there, were obliged to start in the night in 
order to reach the ground at the specified time. 
General muster-day was appointed in the autumn. 
This was field-day for the infantry, or the organized 
and uniformed companies, while the former were 
called the militiaand appeared in ordinary dress. 
All the men of the town were supposed to belong 
to the fire department, and were expected to stand in 
readiness to assist at all fires, Each person was pro- 
ied with two egg sha ped leather buckets, a large 
canvas bag and a key. These were kept hang- 
ing in a convenient ists and at the cry of “ Fire” 
were taken from the nails and put to service. The 
buckets held about eight or ten quarts. The canvass 
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bag was for the purpose of carrying some of the 
house furnishings to a place of safety. The bed 
keys were used to unfasten the large screws which 
held the posts and frame of the bedstead together. 
In place of springs to support the mattress, a rope 
was used which passed through holes in the frame, 
from the head to the foot and across from side to 
side, 

It would seem with only such implements at hand, 
that experience must oftentimes be as it was in a 
small town in New Hampshire. <A citizen of the 
place on being asked “What do you do in case of 
hre, without an engine?” rephed, “We take our 
buckets, and run and cry ‘Fire,’ and when we reach 
the spot, stand and see the house or barn burn.” 

A fire company was organized in 1822, which is 
believed to have been the first one of regular 
order, 

As late as 1790, there were only seventy-five post- 
ofices in the country, but our letters were sent by 
messengers, mounted on horses; and afterwards 
came the mail stage. As it neared the town, the # 
driver would announce its arrival by a blast from a 
large tin horn. The opening of the railroads made 
preat changes in our postal system. 

Until 1816, the rates of postage were; for a letter 
under forty miles, eight cents; under ninty miles, ten 
cents; under one hundred and fifty miles, twelve and 
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one-half cents ; under three hundred miles, seventeen 
cents ; under five hundred miles, twenty cents; over 
five hundred miles, twenty-five cents. 

The postage on newspapers was considerably less 
than on letters, and some very prudent people took 
this very economical means to communicate with 
their friends: they would take a newspaper, spread 
it on a table and with a needle, would prick such let- 
ters as would spell out the words they desired to 
send, 

The writing paper used was of coarse, heavy, yel- 
low paper, in large sheets. These were folded and 
the outside left plain for the address. Neither envel- 
opes nor stamps were used, and the word “paid,” 
written in the corner, was considered sufficient. 

Some customs were followed that would now be 
considered strange. sin established one was, that 
whenever a person came to take up his residence in 
the town, he should be warned out. This relieved 
the town from all responsibility should he or his 
family become paupers. Some, who were after- 
wards among our wealthiest men, were received in 
this manner when they came among us. 

Persons intending marriage were required to be 
“nosted, or cried” in church, at least three Sabbaths 
before the wedding could take place. A choice was 
given to have the intentions of marriage read 
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from the pulpit, or to place it in written form at the 
entrance of the church. 

Whenever a death occured in a family, the Sunday 
following the event the whole family, dressed in 
mourning, would attend church, and before passing to 
their seats, some member would hand the sexton 
a notice for the minister to read from the pulpit. It 
was worded after this form: Mrs. | 
the prayers of the church, that the death of her son 
may be sanctified to her for her spiritual good. 

An hourglass hung in the church, and a person 
seated near it signaled the minister when the hour 
allowed for his sermon had passed. 

The young people were then taught to show re- 
spect to their elders. The boys were instructed to 
make bows, and the girls to courtesy to tbe 
minister, or to any person of dignity, whenever they 
passed them, 

Very timely hours were kept by our early an- 
cestors. It was the duty of the tithing-man to 
enforce the liquor law, and to see that no person 
was away from home after nine o'clock at night. — 
Where, oh! where has the tithing-man gone? ’ 
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